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ARMY REFORMERS 

BY MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM HARDING CARTER, U. S. A. 



The debt which the nation owes to the little and ever- 
changing group of far-seeing men who have struggled during 
the past half a century to keep alive a knowledge of progress 
in military matters will never be paid because most of them 
have passed from active participation in governmental affairs 
and many have crossed over the great divide. 

To trace the careers and futile campaigns of education 
of even the most prominent of the reformers would require 
volumes, but there are some men and some measures that 
deserve more than passing mention. Without the dogged 
tenacity of a few who, refusing discouragement, kept alight 
the fires of reform and progress, the nation would have en- 
tered the present world war in far sadder plight than it actu- 
ally did, even though we do not feel very proud of our initial 
efforts. To visualize conditions as they were when war was 
declared to exist with Germany we needs must go back half 
a century. 

More than forty years before the enactment of the so- 
called National Defense Act of 1916, Congress investigated 
the subject of Army reform and had the benefit of advice 
from nearly all the prominent commanders in the Civil War. 
I studied these hearings at the time of their publication, and 
although holding the rank of second lieutenant, clear-cut 
convictions were formed and have remained to guide me in 
all my military career, involving an infinite variety of duties. 
It is quite impossible to obtain a copy of the valuable hear- 
ings now, and I may be pardoned for quoting briefly from 
the testimony of several generals, given without fear or favor 
and with no expectation of personal benefit. In reviewing 
such matters, the breakdown of 1898 should be remembered 
along with our recent troubles in War Department ma- 
chinery. 

After the war with Spain the solution of several impor- 
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tant problems affecting the army was committed to me. 
The most important result of my studies at that time was 
the firm opinion, based on evidence, that the War Depart- 
ment was hopelessly enmeshed, unless a corps of officers with 
duties corresponding to those of the General Staff of Euro- 
pean armies could be provided for the American army. The 
idea was not new in my mind, but had been gradually formed 
as the result of a quarter of a century of comparison of views 
of well-informed officers. In his final report as Secretary of 
War, Honorable Elihu Root generously credited me with 
having devised, brought about and put into operation the 
law creating the American General Staff. It is, therefore, 
with much satisfaction that I pass on some of the credit to 
those who infected me with a desire to bring about the intro- 
duction of a General Staff Corps in our army. 

Among those who testified before Congress after the 
close of the Civil War was General William B. Hazen, who 
said : 

Except the officers of the supply department, who need no techni- 
cal military education, all officers should have a well-grounded tech- 
nical and military education, besides a good general education, but never 
should be entirely detached from troops, but have regular alternate 
periods of duty with them. . . The organization of a general staff for 
an army I believe to be of very great importance. At present, while all 
other armies have such a body of men, which they are constantly im- 
proving and increasingly feel the need of, we have none, but in its 
place a number of special branches, all lacking the great essential to 
military efficiency — occasional tours of duty with troops. They are 
essentially office men, performing many of those clerical duties which 
ought to be done by officers detailed from regiments preparatory to 
regular staff duty. Their special character unfits them for the general 
purposes which become all important in war as aids of the highest grade 
of military experience to general commanders. 

General Ranald S. Mackenzie, long reputed one of the 
most able and energetic of army commanders, among some 
very pointed remarks, said: 

The routine life of an officer in one of our large cities may perhaps 
produce an officer of great method and care in the management of 
important records, but is little likely to form a kind and judicious ad- 
viser on great military questions, which the higher officers of the staff 
should be always. Probably no officer of the line of the army who 
has been brought into immediate contact with troops who has not 
thought very often, with perhaps some bitterness, how very much time 
and effort were expended over the little affairs by the staff, how mat- 
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ters were carefully considered that should be disposed by subordinates, 
and how on questions of quite serious public business it was sometimes 
impossible to obtain even an answer. 

At this early date Emory Upton, who later became an 
advocate of a general staff, confined his recommendations to 
the introduction of a detail or interchangeable system of 
staff bureau organization so that, with the exception of the 
Engineer, Ordnance and Medical Corps, line officers would 
be detailed to fill the Staff Corps and would return at stated 
periods to duty with troops. 

General Samuel W. Crawford, who commanded a divi- 
sion at the battle of Antietam and again at Gettysburg, ex- 
pressed very tritely an opinion, concurred in by all our 
reformers : 

Whatever system is adopted, it should be one capable of great ex- 
pansion in case of emergency or in time of war. The most serious 
obstacle to the efficiency of the army in the beginning of the war was 
the lack of trained or experienced staff officers. Had the government 
been able to have furnished such officers to the general officers, as they 
were appointed, or to corps, division and brigade headquarters, the 
difference both in economy and efficiency would have been very great. 
I see every reason why, in any peace establishment, the freest oppor- 
tunity should be given to the officers of the line of the army to learn 
these important duties. 

General Abner Doubleday, a veteran of the Mexican 
War, who commanded the First Corps at Gettysburg, tersely 
remarked: 

In my opinion, everything in the army should be subordinate to 
the fighting element. To transfer from the line to the staff and from 
the staff to the line has a tendency to bind all parts together and to 
excite the young officers to study and to emulate each other. 

Twenty years before these hearings were concluded these 
identical opinions existed in the army and were given expres- 
sion by the Secretary of War in his annual report for 1857 : 

Attention has been repeatedly called to defects in the organization 
of the army, and to various details in reference to several of its parts. 
As these evils increase with time and practice under them, I must again 
bring them before you. To place the staff in proper relation to the 
rest of the army, the law should collect all the officers doing that branch 
of duty into one corps, to be assigned by authority of the President 
to such duties as each may seem to be best fitted for, securing to each 
the rank and relative position he now holds. But as some staff corps 
are confined to duties requiring special instruction and long experience, 
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their separate organization might be retained. A general provision 
dispensing with the staff bureaus and giving the President authority to 
regulate the duties on the principles above stated, and to transfer, when 
necessary, officers to and from the line and staff, would restore the 
institution to its proper effectiveness. 

With all the evidence laid before the committee of Con- 
gress a conclusion was reached and announced, which, in the 
light of subsequent neglect to provide the instrumentalities 
and detailed laws to govern our preparedness, reads like a 
practical joke: 

Our army is viewed as a nucleus wherein is to be acquired and 
preserved military knowledge and from which should radiate the ele- 
ments of instruction and discipline, thus to form in time of war a 
competent force endowed with talent to direct it as a whole, and pro- 
vided with agencies capable of grasping the responsibility, organization 
and distribution of numerous supplies necessary to the conduct of suc- 
cessful military operations. 

From a period long antedating the Civil War there had 
been a growing tendency on the part of chiefs of staff bu- 
reaus to withdraw from all control by the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Army and to recognize no authority except that of 
the Secretary of War. Several years after the close of the 
hearings, from which excerpts have been given, and four 
days after he assumed the office of President, General Grant 
undertook to settle the long-debated question of authority 
by directing the chiefs of bureaus to report to and act under 
the immediate orders of the general commanding the army, 
who at that time was General Sherman. Instead of a loyal 
acceptance of the order, its revocation was accomplished in 
a few days and the bureau chiefs secured an order from the 
new Secretary of War, John A. Rawlins, that all official 
business requiring his action should be submitted by the 
bureau chiefs to the Secretary of War. Under this system 
the Commanding General of the Army became a figurehead 
and did not even have control of orders issued daily in his 
name to the army. The desire of bureau chiefs to be inde- 
pendent of control of the Commanding General led them to 
cause to be inserted in nearly all legislation imposing duties 
upon their bureaus provisions that the business should be 
executed under the Secretary of War. The result was to 
overburden the Secretary of War to such an extent that he 
was unable to give proper attention to the manifold duties 
thrust upon him. Those responsible for the efficiency and 
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discipline of the army had now lost control of its equipment 
and supply. The absorption by the bureau chiefs of all 
power carried with it responsibility, as they were to learn 
in the next crisis of war, when the breakdown of their care- 
fully hedged system gave the reformers the opportunity they 
had striven for since the war with Mexico half a century 
before. 

In my studies of our military history I have often been 
impressed with the number of proposed reforms that took 
fifty years to bring about. Among the notable things may 
be mentioned smokeless powder, the formula for which was 
purchased by our Government from the inventor in Germany 
in 1846. After being tested by the Ordnance Department 
and its efficiency established, it was recommended by that 
department that the new powder be not adopted, for reasons 
which now would seem uncanny. 

It is remarkable that any of the serious-minded reformers 
should have maintained enthusiasm and hopefulness under 
the discouragements of our antiquated system. The remark 
was often heard that nothing but a sound whipping and 
serious disaster could possibly arouse public opinion suffi- 
ciently to make itself felt in the creation of a correct mili- 
tary policy. 

The condition of affairs in Cuba had attracted our seri- 
ous concern for fifty years and we had endeavored to buy the 
island and evade difficulty. No one dreamed that a war with 
Spain would sever the last of her overseas possessions and 
reopen the whole subject of army reform at the same time, 
but such was the result, for public opinion was aroused over 
our shortcomings to a degree that victory could not assuage 
and still. 

As a result of the general dissatisfaction concerning the 
conduct of the war a new Secretary of War was installed, 
and it soon became evident that he had reached a determina- 
tion to analyze the military system and reconstruct and re- 
form it where necessary. It was a great privilege to be asso- 
ciated in the work, and I have much satisfaction in having 
participated in many reforms which are now repaying a 
thousand-fold for all the strain incident to their accomplish- 
ment. 

It had been my good fortune to have served under Emory 
Upton, a rare and far-seeing student. Selected by General 
Sherman to make a tour of the world to study the military 
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systems with a view to improving our own, he visited many 
countries, and upon his return made a comprehensive report, 
which was promptly filed in the pigeonholes of the War De- 
partment. General Upton then embraced his conclusions 
and recommendations in a volume, The Armies of Europe 
and Asia, and found a publisher with sufficient patriotism 
to print the book. Among the first magazine articles written 
by me nearly thirty years ago was one in which I urged that 
Upton's work be not allowed to die without action. I was 
a lieutenant then and little dreamed that within ten or twelve 
years I should be in a position to present briefs to a lawyer 
Secretary, backed by the studies of Upton concerning several 
important reforms. 

It has been a matter of serious regret to me that some of 
those who had long ago so clearly comprehended the defects 
of our military system were not among the living to witness 
the final accomplishment of many of the reforms they had 
urged in vain. Few, if any, of their plans have been adopted 
as a whole, but the seed they had sown bore fruit in the 
establishment of the detail system, post-graduate schools and 
finally a General Staff Corps. All this was brought about 
in the face of much inertia and sometimes serious opposition. 
When I had submitted for approval a general order prepared 
by me after long study of all the points involved, and which 
established the Army War College, the General Service and 
Staff School, and Garrison schools, as part of a system in- 
tended to coordinate military education, I was astounded to 
learn that the Commanding General of the Army had filed 
objections to the abolition of the garrison lyceum, an insti- 
tution established a few years before without standards of 
any kind and with no provisions for graduation from the 
never-ending round of service manuals and essays. The 
record was all against their continuance and the lyceums were 
abolished. With these important matters adjusted, the 
newly-reorganized army of 1901 was prepared for its for- 
ward movement of preparation. There still remained the 
greater accomplishment — the creation of a General Staff. 

When the preparation of this great and important reform 
was entrusted to me I really believed it possible to create a 
General Staff Corps and inject it into the then existing sys- 
tem, but eventually it became certain that the best results 
could be obtained only by eliminating the office of Command- 
ing General of the Army, which had long been merely an 
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empty title, luring prominent generals to sure disappoint- 
ment and lifelong grievances. I then submitted the bill which 
created a Chief of Staff with power of supervision and coor- 
dination of bureaus, as well as of the other parts of the mili- 
tary establishment. After many buffetings and storms, it 
was finally enacted into law, but as a salve to the opposition it 
was made operative at a date subsequent to the retirement of 
the incumbent of the office of Commanding General of the 
Army. 

Now that the necessity for a general staff for the army 
has become generally recognized throughout the nation and 
we are proceeding to make war along carefully-planned 
lines, it does not make palatable reading to go over the hear- 
ing of a chief of bureau who asked to be heard in opposition 
to the bill recommended by the Secretary of War and the 
President. He was a typical bureaucrat, with much political 
influence, and secured the defeat of the measure in the fea- 
tures relating to the absorption by the General Staff, of the 
corps of which he was the chief. As he held a permanent 
position, and had many years to serve before reaching the 
age of retirement, an arrangement was entered into whereby 
he could be promoted if he applied for immediate retirement. 

Generally speaking, the chiefs of bureaus were not en- 
thusiastic about outside reformers, but the majority of them 
appeared to rise to the occasion and the revised General Staff 
Bill became a law at the next session. The animus of some of 
the permanent officials, who remained in office while Secre- 
taries came and passed on without leaving serious scars on 
bureaucratic privilege, was never deeply concealed, and in 
later years the bureau chiefs were always assured of the 
sympathy of friends on the committees of Congress, as evi- 
denced by the restrictive clauses appearing at intervals in 
acts intended to limit and hedge in the operations of the Gen- 
eral Staff. Many of the vindictive opponents of the great 
reform brought about by the introduction of the General 
Staff seem in recent years to have met their Waterloo, and 
the Army moves forward. 

When an old officer of the regular army harks back to 
the period of the Indian Wars, following close upon the 
cessation of hostilities incident to the Civil War, he has no 
difficulty in reaching definite conclusions as to the causes of 
dissatisfaction and desertions. There was no vegetable com- 
ponent of the ration in those days and part of the soldiers' 
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flour was taken to support the regimental band, though only 
the organizations at headquarters ever were privileged to 
hear any music. Officers were called upon to contribute for 
the purchase of instruments and music. The men for the 
bands were taken from the strength of small companies. 

My personal experience had been unique, for my urgent 
recommendations as the regimental supply officer that pota- 
toes be added to the ration brought forth a request from the 
Commissary General that my letters on that subject should 
be stopped by order. I survived to see the vegetable ration 
given to our troops, and when I was directed to prepare the 
act reorganizing the army after the war with Spain, I took 
particular pains to procure the legal establishment of bands 
and provision to support them without reduction of the sol- 
dier's flour ration. With the passing of the years and the 
coming of wars the food and pay have both been bettered, 
until all cause for just complaint has been removed. 

During a long course of years many notes had accumu- 
lated and I prepared a book on the American Army. Fol- 
lowing its publication and my retirement for age soon after, 
I was invited to assist the Military Committee of the Senate 
in preparing the National Defense Act of 1916. I have 
never witnessed an exhibition of patience and patriotism ex- 
ceeding that shown by a small number of the committee in 
listening to advice, and in an earnest endeavor to arrive at 
compromises of the widely divergent interests demanding 
recognition in the new laws. It was shocking to see so many 
evidences of unseemly selfishness, parading under the ban- 
ners of preparedness. The National Guard Association, 
the Dental Association, the Medical Association, the Veteri- 
nary Association, the Chaplains' Association and other inter- 
ests, all demanding rank and other considerations, with little 
or no regard to the real object of the legislation, the crea- 
tion of a fighting machine. It soon became apparent that 
with general elections approaching no legislation for the 
reorganization of the fighting forces could be obtained with- 
out giving way to the demands of the many associations. 

For many years I had been trying to obtain legislation 
authorizing the appointment of young soldiers in the ranks 
as cadets at West Point. With so much wrangling, it seemed 
that the general bill would be delayed, and I requested the 
committee to act on the provision for these cadet appoint- 
ments as a separate bill. This was immediately assented to, 
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and when the bill prepared by me was laid before the Senate 
the member of that body through whom the National Guard 
committee on legislation was operating expressed the opin- 
ion that no one but an army officer would object to such a 
measure, and it would meet his approval if half the vacancies 
were given to the National Guard. His amendment was 
accepted, and as the bill became a law a young man in civil 
life may enlist in the National Guard and after one year, 
without any requirement of training of any kind, he enjoys 
the same privilege as his brother in the regulars, who is re- 
quired to render a year's service in actual training and 
performance of duty. I then realized that with its threaten- 
ing influence at the polls, the National Guard could defeat 
the reorganization of the Army, unless their demands, in the 
main, were acceded to in the final shaping of the bill. They 
believed in the policy which had shaped their course for some 
years, but I did not because I knew that they could never 
meet the requirements of modern war unless other machinery 
was provided to fill their ranks. My professional objections 
arose from their antagonism to every proposition for a Na- 
tional or Federal force, the only character of army reliable 
for all purposes, in the contests between modern nations-in- 
arms. It is within fair limits to say that had the personal 
and selfish interests, backed up by particular members of 
Congress, abstained from interference in the legislation, a 
law could have been developed under which the nation would 
have prepared for war at a cost of several billions of dollars 
less than has been the case. Nothing could save the coun- 
try but general authority for the President to set aside re- 
strictive machinery and broaden the powers of those who 
best comprehended the war problems confronting the nation. 
General Grant frequently expressed the opinion that 
the nation would have fared better if the regular army had 
been dispersed to train and fight the volunteers of 1861. 
All training of the regular army, under the schemes of 
the reformers had that in view when garrison schools, post- 
graduate schools, and the staff and war colleges were created 
so that every officer should have the opportunity to qualify 
for the examinations required before promotions. Through 
a system of personal records a fair estimate of each officer's 
ability could always be made. The results are now making 
themselves known under the excellent system of appointing 
experienced regular officers, with due regard to previous 
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rank as far as possible, to train and command the divisions, 
brigades, regiments and other organizations of the new and 
greater army of the United States. 

I endeavored to set forth the difficulties with which we 
had permitted the nation to be embarrassed in an article pub- 
lished in The North American Review for March, 1917, 
entitled " Our Defective Military System." Those difficul- 
ties have not all been eliminated, but the nation may take en- 
couragement that all that is possible has been done to mini- 
mize them. 

The cause for which the nation fights is everything. The 
interests of individuals count for nothing except as they 
merge in the common purpose to win victory. Those in con- 
trol of our military problems are equal to the great responsi- 
bility and may be counted upon to secure a correct verdict 
on the fields of battle. When victory has come to our arms 
in decisive and unquestionable terms, necessity will again 
arise for reorganizing the military establishment. The 
nation's interests will then be best subserved if we can break 
away from all pre-conceived ideas of hearings and compro- 
mises before the military committees of the Senate and House 
and have a joint committee to hear the representatives of the 
General Staff expound plans prepared under instructions 
from the President. The policy under which any reorganiza- 
tion is to be made having been adopted, all hearings as to 
details should be in writing for consideration by a committee 
of the General Staff. When their recommendations have 
been examined and approved by the President, it should be 
made impossible for anyone in the military service to be 
heard in person before the committees of Congress. Public 
opinion should support members of Congress threatened by 
associations of any kind, for the latter represent only human 
selfishness. By this course the nation may come to have a 
military policy which will enable it to maintain a minimum 
establishment in peace, a maximum of efficiency in war, and 
the need for reformers will have passed. 

William Harding Carter. 



